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of current movements for social welfare from the frequently echoed 
standpoint: "A common life must realize its religion or confess itself a 
sham" (p. 26). 

William T. Cross 
Chicago 

Social and Economic Survey of a Rural Township in Southern 
Minnesota. By Carl W. Thompson and G. P. Warber. 
University of Minnesota Studies in Economics, No. i. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota, 1913. Pp. vii+ 
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A good example of what ought to be done in all sections of the 
country and over much wider areas is this survey of 36 square miles of 
rural Minnesota. The method is one of intensive observation by a 
person who has become thoroughly familiar with the individuals and 
conditions studied and who has won the confidence of the people. 
Budgets and farm accounting were not resorted to, though there are 
considerable specific data regarding various economic matters available 
in the pages of the study. The authors do not give us much insight 
into the actual methods of gathering their facts, which may be due to 
the apparent fact that the investigation was made by one of the signed 
authors and written by the other. If there was such division of labor, as 
the internal evidence seems to indicate, it is rather unfortimate, for the 
reader would welcome a little more description of method. 

The subjects investigated were nationality, work, business relations, 
farmers' organizations, civic relations, roads, education, religious 
activities, and social (including recreational) activities. Only 11 per 
cent of the population was native American. The other elements were 
German 30.8, Norwegian 24.2, mixed 21.3, English 5.8, Irish, 3.7, 
Swedish 2.9; 35 per cent of the territory is in the hands of renters, 12 of 
the renters' families being German, 12 mixed, 9 Norwegian, 7 American, 
2 Swedish. The ownership of the rented farms is divided among 22 
Americans, 16 Germans, and 4 Norwegians; 25 per cent of the owners of 
rented farms have never lived on them. The hours of work are excessive 
at all seasons of the year — 13.3 hours in summer and 11.5 in winter. 
The women have even longer hours than the men, a fact which makes it 
very difficult to secure domestic service when needed, though 10 per cent 
of the families kept hired girls when the study was made. In 32 per cent 
of the families the women helped with the outside chores and in 16 per 
cent they helped in field work in rush times. There is perhaps no better 
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index to the thrift of rural people than the kinds of gardens they keep; 
79 per cent had good gardens, 13 per cent poor, and 8 per cent had no 
gardens at all. 

Co-operation was a doubtfiil success, thriving best in the marketing 
of dairy products, but meeting some difficulties even here. In this com- 
munity as elsewhere the farmer is suspicious, somewhat tricky, and has 
suffered from poorly managed organizations. The farmer is a model in 
most concrete, near-at-hand business dealings, but his scrupulousness 
diminishes as the distance or unfamiliarity of the transaction increases. 
He does not understand complex business relations very well and is 
under the impression that he is being "done" by the city dealers; 37 
per cent buy from peddlers and 38 per cent from catalogue houses, though 
the purchases from both are not extensive. 

In this community lack of church organization and consolidation is 
painfully evident. Church going appears to be a sort of rural recreation 
for some and for others a painful duty; 65 per cent of the men and 75 
per cent of the women are members of some church, but only 34 per cent 
of the men and 36 per cent of the women attend services regularly. The 
women find it difficult to go without the men and their home duties are 
exacting. Country women are also very sensitive about their clothes. 
The Catholics and Norwegian Lutherans hang together best as organiza- 
tions. Dancing and card playing were the chief recreations, the devotees 
of these two forms of pleasure constituting 62 per cent and 66 per cent 
respectively of the population; 55 per cent of the population both dance 
and play cards, while "in only 14 per cent of the places where men and 
boys played cards did they read magazines or farm papers." "Although 
reading is a form of recreation in 66 per cent of the homes, only 45 per 
cent of the young people ' do any reading worth mentioning.' The boys 
who read generally interest themselves in farm papers, or some scientific 
article in a magazine. The girls 'read little else than the current fiction 
and the fashion publications'" (p. 61). There is less social intercourse 
now than formerly because of the growth of social classes based on 
wealth, custom, and formalities. Baseball is losing ground as an ath- 
letic recreation because the yoimg men have become more interested in 
Simday driving with the girls. The girls prefer the young men of the 
nearby towns who are " such dandy fellows," and consider it quite a social 
distinction to be invited to the low-class dances in the city engineered by 
the "low brows" and semi-disreputables. There are apparently signs of 
a lowered moral tone in the community. The girls prefer to marry city 
young men, even of a lower social grade, because the housework is 
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lighter and the opportunities for pleasure are greater; 29 per cent of the 
girls go to the cities while 22 per cent of the young men seek their fortunes 
in the same place. On the average the girls go earlier. 

This study adds its share of evidence to the now well-established fact 
that our educational system is anachronistic, inefficient, and more or less 
insincere. In this community the schools trained neither for the ordinary 
business relations of the farmer nor for his wider duties of citizenship. 
The farmers did not feel any identity with the government except when 
they paid their taxes or served on juries. One of them said, "Yes, I 
know that we are the government when it comes to pajdng for it all, but 
you don't want to stand there and tell me that anyone is going to pay any 
attention to what we farmers want" (p. 38). Another declared that 
"schools run by the government certainly shoiild do more to acquaint 
the growing generations with practical knowledge about government. 
The younger generations of farmers ought to know more about affairs 
of government than the old, but they don't learn anything about such 
things in our country schools now " (p. 39) . One farmer's insight into the 
situation would put to shame that of many university presidents. He 
protested, " What good is a lot of the grammar they get going to do them; 
or what use is a farmer going to make of such stuff as learning to bound 
British South Africa, or to give the height of Mt. Kiliamanjaro ? Why 
not teach something that a farmer can make use of?" Another sees 
that "the things they take up in school all tend to direct the thought 
toward what man has done and is doing in the cities" '(p. 51). But this 
insight into the difficulty was probably somewhat exceptional, since only 
26 per cent of the farmers desire consolidation of schools — a fact which 
is in part to be explained by their perception that high-school education 
is no more effective than that of the graded schools. 

This study is filled with concrete facts and discerning observations. 
It ought to act as a stimulus to more study of our rural situation and 
to its betterment. Questions which have constantly reciirred to the 
reviewer's mind are: If the farmers understand the inefficiency of their 
schools, why are they so inefficient and why can't the farmers get them 
changed? Perhaps it is not the function of a "survey" to raise and 
answer such questions in connection with its particular community. 
The study contains no recommendations. 

L. L. Bernard 
University of Florida 



